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ently fails to recognize that Gnostic dualism 
is not so much philosophical as mythological 
in type, and so is more closely akin to 
oriental than to Hellenic speculation. 

With Simon Magus and his successors 
we reach more certain ground . The author's 
exposition of the principal Gnostic systems 
from Simon on is one of the most valuable 
portions of his book. His discussion is 
thoroughly documented, and he is able 
through his familiarity with the field to 
bring order into what heretofore has some- 
times been nothing but chaos. Probably 
nowhere else can one find so good a dis- 
cussion of Pistis Sophia and its related texts 
as in the tenth chapter of this book. 
Lengthy citations translated from the 
original documents form an especially val- 
uable feature of the treatment. We should 
not agree that Valentinus is the author of the 
Pistis Sophia, but that is not a matter of 
great importance. 

The chapter on the "Worship of Mith- 
ras" and the final chapter on "Manes and 
the Manichaeans" are good expositions of 
these two movements. The latter is espe- 
cially valuable, since it presents materials 
that have until now not been generally 
accessible. This is particularly true of the 
new documents from Turkestan which are 
here translated and interpreted. 

Mr. Legge's two volumes meet a real 
need. Their chief virtue is, as the author 



intended it should be, the presentation in 
English translation of certain documents 
not otherwise available for the average 
reader. This part of his task has been so 
well done that it is perhaps ungenerous to 
wish that other phases of the work had not 
been done better. Unfortunately, the reader 
must be cautioned against accepting with- 
out further investigation some of the 
author's conclusions which too often are 
stated as though they might represent the 
consensus of opinion when in reality they 
are quite unusual or even uncertain. Espe- 
cially is this the case when modern authori- 
ties are cited. For example, Legge accepts 
without comment the generally rejected 
opinion of P. Foucart to the effect that the 
Eleusinian mysteries were derived from 
Egypt. No mention is made of such well- 
known authorities as Farnell, who holds a 
contrary opinion. Nor is this a solitary 
instance. Our author's volumes are rich 
in references to modern writers, but he has 
utterly neglected several works of first-rate 
importance for one or another phase of his 
subject. Some of the books of which he 
surely ought to have taken account are 
L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States; 
R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres; L. Menard, 
Hermes Trismegiste; W. Otto, Pr tester and 
Tempel im hellenistischen Agypten; and O. 
Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Reli- 
gionsgeschichte. 
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Israel's Account of the Beginnings Contained 

in Gen. i-ii. By Walter M. Patton. 

Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1916. Pp. xii+182. 

$1.25. 

This work is meant to serve primarily as a 
textbook for college classes and as such it 
must be judged. The author's method is to 
present each of the stories in a chapter through 
paraphrase, introductory remarks, and an 
abundance of footnotes. The historical point 



of view and spirit are well maintained through- 
out, and much helpful information is imparted. 
It is doubtful, however, whether anybody but 
the author would find it a practicable textbook. 
The book lacks in unity of aim. It does not 
set before the student clearly any great objective 
becoming clearer and clearer as the text pro- 
ceeds. It pays practically no attention to the 
question of the conflict between Genesis and 
science. It buries most of its valuable infor- 
mation in inaccessible footnotes, printed in a 
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type that is almost invisible. Of the fifty 
book-titles to which frequent reference is made 
nearly half are in German or French, hence 
practically out of the average student's reach. 
The same thing is true of certain discussions of 
the meaning of Hebrew words. Being so good 
a book from the point of view of scholarship, 
it is to be regretted that its pedagogy is not of 
an equally high character. 



The Faith and the Ration. Edited by J. 
Foakes-Jackson. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. xvi+261. $1.75. 

This book deserves serious consideration. 
In its treatment of profound, perennial, and 
urgent subjects it draws illustrative material 
from the war. Indeed the war with its accumu- 
lating horrors has brought these old subjects up 
in aspects that are somewhat new. 

There are ten essays by as many writers, 
six of whom are members of the Council of the 
Churchmen's Union, and all of whom belong 
to the Church of England. The point of view 
is that of liberal churchmanship, and so per- 
mits wide divergence of opinion. 

The first three essays deal with the idea of 
Providence: in the individual; in history; in 
the universe. The fourth essay — by Dr. Rash- 
dall— deals with the " Problem of Evil." Then 
follow essays on: "Hope"; "Immortality"; 
"Faith and Reality"; "War and the Ethics of 
the New Testament"; "What Is a Christian 
Nation?"; and "The Church of England after 
the War." The writers are all well known, and 
without exception the essays should have careful 
reading. 

At first the reviewer was somewhat de- 
pressed, but as he reflected on the volume as a 
whole his feeling was changed into one of hope- 
fulness, for undoubtedly the present condition 
of the world is but the prelude to something far 
better than the world has yet known. There 
is no blinking here any of the problems that 
arise, but in the true spirit of liberal learning 
they are grappled with and some rays of light 
are thrown out. In fundamentals there is sub- 
stantial agreement. We note that we must 
take a nobler view of God and man's duty toward 
him; the Christian church has not yet arisen 
to the occasion; this great trial of faith — the 
war — will purify Christianity; under the present 
dispensation "there is a plurality of spiritual 
forces which God permits to exercise control 
over the course of events;" all are agreed as to 
who caused the war. "Though the mills of 
God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
small." 

The necessary brevity of this notice does 
not permit discussion of special points. Pro- 
fessor Taylor's essay on "Immortality" is full 
of interest just now. He believes in personal 



immortality. The immortality left as a legacy 
is not immortality at all, for all the implications 
of science point to race extinction. Moreover, 
he thinks there must be a hell for certain people. 
Among them are those who are responsible for 
the war — and he names them right out. 

Mr. Glazebrook's essay on "What Is a 
Christian Nation?" is timely. He gives the 
marks of a Christian nation and most truly 
says that it does not exist — nor is it likely to 
exist. 

Dean Henson's essay is in his well-known 
liberal spirit. But to appreciate the collection 
it must be carefully read. 

The brief index is pointed and helpful. 



The Books of the Pentateuch, Their Origin, 
Contents, and Significance. (Biblical Intro- 
duction Series.) By F. C. Eiselen. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1016. Pp. 
351. $1.50. 

This is the first of four volumes intended to 
furnish a complete introduction to the entire 
Old Testament. At first thought it might seem 
that there is no lack of Introductions to the Old 
Testament. We are provided for by such 
learned introductions as those of Driver, Cor- 
nill, and Steuernagel, and on the other hand by 
popular presentations such as those of McFadyen, 
Bennett, and G. B. Gray. But Dr. Eiselen sees 
a place for an introduction that shall be "as 
complete, comprehensive, and scholarly as the 
works of Driver and Cornill, but written in less 
technical or more popular language and style." 
This place he seeks to fill with the series here- 
with started, and he is to be congratulated upon 
filling it well. The presentation is throughout 
thoroughgoing and clear. There is given all 
the information that anybody could desire, and 
it is put in attractive and simple fashion, so that 
none need be discouraged. 

The contents of the book are arranged in 
nineteen chapters. The first three are of a 
general character, dealing with the history of 
Old Testament Introduction and Pentateuchal 
Criticism; the four following present and criti- 
cize the arguments in support of Mosaic author- 
ship; the next five expound the arguments in 
support of non-Mosaic and composite origin; 
three more discuss the chronological order of the 
documents; two are given to the consideration 
of ancient material used in the documents; one 
traces the growth of the Pentateuch; and the 
last estimates the religious and historical value 
of the Pentateuch. 

The purpose of the book is popularization of 
the modern point of view regarding the Penta- 
teuch. No better book could be found by the 
average Sunday-school teacher and Bible student 
desirous of more intelligent familiarity with 
modern thought as to the Old Testament. 



